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difficulty is an equal decrement of virtue, attesting the dis-
proportion between the intensity and the worth of the
inward affections; so that the merit would seem greatest
where the virtue is least. I have before explained how
Mr. Leslie Stephen avails himself of this consequence to
escape, as every determinist must, from the idea of merit,
and to make the word mean, if not the very same as virtue,
at least its marketable value on the Exchange of human
life, that is, what men will give for it; the relation between
them being the same as that of 'jrice to utility? Shaftes-
bury sees nothing to frighten him in the alleged paradox,
and disenchants it by a very simple exorcism. Virtue is
harmony won; Merit is the winning of it: the former is a
ratified peace; the latter, the conflict whence it results.
Were there no strife of inward propensity, were all the affec-
tions in the best order to begin with, virtue would be per-
fect on the same terms on which a Venus or an Apollo
would be beautiful, and would itself be first to feel that it
deserved nothing. But it is not given to the human nature
to stroll into its perfection on such a quiet track; its springs
of action do not spontaneously fall into tune, but have to
be reduced into accord by a will that knows the scale of
right; and where the discord is loud and strong, the will,
in accomplishing its task, will be put to a severer strain, and
give evidence of a more resolute intent and power, than
where the false intervals are few and small. It is not that
the faulty passion confers the merit; but that the high cour-
age of its enemy and conqueror earns it. c If/ says Shaftes-
bury, ' there be any part of the temper in which ill passions
or affections are seated, whilst in another part the affections
tpwards moral good are such as absolutely to master those
attempts of their antagonists; this is the greatest proof im-
aginable, that a strong principle of virtue lies at the bottom,
and has possessed itself of the natural temper. Whereas,
if there be no ill passions stirring, a person may be indeed
more cheaply virtuous; that is to say, he may conform him-
self to the known rules of virtue, without sharing so much